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turned, but at that time the knowledge he gained was
stored away at the back of his mind, and lay there like
a seed in the ground wilich awaits the right conditions
of sunshine and rain to awaken it to life.

For there was a greater interest in young Morse's life
than science. This was art. He first studied under Wash-
ington Allston, an American artist, and in 1811 he
accompanied Allston to England, where another cele-
brated American painter, Benjamin West, then Presi-
dent of the Royal Academy, gave him every assistance
and encouragement. The youth's work soon Attracted
notice. In 1813 he was awarded a gold medal for a
painting entitled " The Dying Hercules ", and when
he returned to America two years later he was already
regarded as a coming man.

Now followed seventeen years of almost unbroken
success for the young painter. His pictures were popular,
they sold well, and fame and fortune were within his
grasp; indeed, it looked as though the name of Samuel
Finley Breese Morse was going to be added to the list
of great artists. In 1825 he helped to found the National
Academy of Design and became its first President, and
in 1829 he crossed the sea again with the purpose of
improving his art by a study of the Old Masters in
Europe.

But even then, though he did not know it, Morse's
days as a painter were numbered. In 1827 he had met
a Mr. J. F. Dana of Columbia College, and the talk
turning on science and electricity, Morse heard from
him the simple facts about an electro-magnet and
electro-magnetism. At the time he may not have given